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The Korean Students' Revolt 



This spring the people of Sovth Korea became one with 
the freedom fighters of Algeria, South Africa, East Berlin 
and Hungary. The revolutionary overthrow of Syngman Rhee 
has underlined in incontrovertible terms the nature of 
that regime brought into existence by America and supported 
by U. 3* political^ economic and military aid for the last 
twelve years* Ik was a corrupt, oppressive regime resting 
on police terror. The question now posed by the revolt of 
the Korean students is: What of the future V Will the 
conditions for a democratic Korea be established? 

The South Korean regime was the product of an under- 
developed nation caught up in the dynamics of the Cold 
War - a process compounded of American and Russian decisions 
as well as the impact of those decisions on the social- 
political forces of Korean society* unless the nature of 
that process is grasped by the democratic forces of the 
West and a radical break with the past forced on American 
policy makers^ the likely result is the re-emergence of the 
Rhee regime under a different name and another disastrous 
defeat for Korean democracy* 

Russia 1 s responsibility for the tragic partition of 
Korea and the consequent debacle' is well known. ' .Americans 
role, however, is less well known * Secretary of State 
Herter* s statement of support of the Korean Revolt mus ; t. , 
not be permitted to obscure the nature of that fatal 
contradiction that has held American policy fast through, 
the reign of four Araurican Secretaries of State, during 
administrations of both Republican and Democratic presidents* 

That contradiction (which at times bordered on 
political schizophrenia) lay in the attempt to reconcile 

democratic values and a realistic appraisal of Korea' s 
needs with the realpolitik goal of establishing friendly 
bases of operation in the Cold r. f ar. Once an understanding 
is had of how deeply that contradiction was embeddvsd in 
American actions in Korea, it will then be seen how the 
removal of Rhee only raises in a more imperative form the 
fundamental questions: Will America be capable of a radical 
break with its past foreign policy? will the democratic 
forces of South Korea be able to mobilize and embark on a 
line of aetion that will achieve their aim of a democratic 
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mi ted Korea, free of both Russia and Amarloa? 

As we shall see, the past history of the K°J a f» . 
struggle for democracy casts an ominous «hai« °f *?»)* 
over the likelihood of an easy mm%r to these qtaaattona, 
Although the roots of the present fomm crlala *• *•" 
as American and Bussian involvement in lorea uxt«i back 
into the 19th century* for brevity* stake «a ahall focus 
our attention on the crucial year© of Korean political 
development; < 194.0**4 960 ♦ 
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On August 13, 1945, three waaka bafora tha arrival of 

American forces, Korea was liberated* 

On that summer day the Japan#8# Qovarnor-Qanoral of 
Korea, General Abe, met with the socialist laadar of tha 
underground resistance movement , Lytih noon Hating* ana 
offered to turn over the government of Koraa. to If nil 1 a 
movement in exchange for a safe conduct dapartura for 
Japanese army and civilian personnel* Aftar aao wring 
agreement on a list of demands, all of which a»ountaa to 
.complete civil liberties for all Koraana ff Ly* Boon Haang 
accepted the surrender of power by the Japanaaa«(l) 
Thus, after forty years of Japanese colonial exploitation, 
democracy was born in Korea* 

In the three week© that followed, & prof laional 
government pledged to extensive political and mmmnln 
reform came into existence in ©v«ry town and villaga of 
every province of Korea, north and south of tha 38th 
parallel, in this period the Korean ptopi© (a peopls 
whose backwardness and ignorance was dtorind toy tha 
Japanese and later by the Americans) raveal ad thair ganioa 
for democratic organization and administration* L®d fey a 
coalition central committee in Seoul that included r©prt* 
sentatives of more than forty political parties (only t»o 
of which were Communist), the people 1 m Republic aatabliahad 
a governing apparatus completely independent of tha old 
state machinery of the Japanese* This de-facto govornaant 
took over a host of state functions and creat«d m ne« 
government, the basic principle of which «aa a radical da* 
centralization of decision-making and police powara* 
Police powers were taken over by spontaneously oraated» 
locally autonomous peasant militia units. Thia anarchist 
note was not accidental. In the decade 192Q-19S0 anarehlam 
as a movement had considerable influsnct in Koraan Intallac* 
tual circles and among the exploited peasantry of tha south. 



In 1929 the anarchist movement split, one section becoming 
the terrorist arm of the nationalists, the other section 
going over to the communists. 

The guiding principle of the People's Republic in the 
economic sphere was an idea first propagated in Korea by 
the 19th century peasant movement of revolt, the Tong Hak 
(later known as Chundokyo). That idea was the cooperative. 
In the rural areas it took the form of agricultural co- 
operatives, comparable in all respects to the co-ops of the 
farmers of North Dakota and Wisconsin. In the industrial 
factories of the Japanese it meant the taking over and 
running of these enterprises by councils of workers. When 
the American forces arrived in the provinces of Cholla 
Namdo and Kyungsang Namdo they found the textile and 
machinery plants in many areas in full production under the 
control and management of workers 1 cooperatives. 

It was a delicious taste of freedom. The prisons were 
empty of political prisoners, the Christian sects free of 
persecution for the first time in half a century; there was 
a veritable blossoming of political organization that covered 
the entire political spectrum. Mass labor unions and farmer 
associations sprang up overnight with the universal demand 
of land reform and nationalization of industry under 
"cooperative management." 

At the end of three weeks the forces of Korean democracy 
had emerged, forces strongly imbued with revolutionary 
socialist ideas and a concept of political democracy that 
bordered on anarchist libertarianisra. 



The Suppression of Democracy 



With the surrender of Japan the problem of Korea 
suddenly appeared on the agenda of the state Department 
and the American military command. A hastily assembled 
force under General Hodge was dispatched to Korea with a 
set of directives. These vague directives contained an 
implicit authoritarian approach to all initial relations 
with the Korean people. 

On September 6 when the American forces arrived in 
Inchon, General Hodge refused to meet with a delegation of 
the people's Republic on the basis that the only government 

he was instructed to recognize, was that of the Japanese. 

On this same day the general looked on as a crowd of 'Koreans 
waving hastily made American and Kb r ©an flags of 'welcome 
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were shot down W Japanese gig™ »• *SSS* }S ln «o. 
turned out, were «^^ A J h ^52jSf t 2d K*Ho doaoMtra- 
issued a few days before that P^i^'^hSv all diroetlvos 
tions and ordered the Korean p«opl« to oboy ail ^" c « fii 
of the Japanese army* 

Several weeks later a group »* *«*w« "««•£ eo»- 
manders of Korea were given more detailed inf oraat ion as to 
the nature of their mission. O^oral Christ grj {»[ 
General MaoArthur) announced that one of the PJ»«*g° 
missions of military government In Korea ■%• "to tor* a 
bulwark against communism. "(2) As " turnad out, *M 
"communism" that .as to he the main joncsm of th« A»«^«" B 
Command was not the Russian «W to «i» north^»u« r»w«r 
the indigenous democratic aspirations of the poopxo 01 
South Korea* 

E # Grant Meade, a formar ooloMl to tho ^J^ 0001 *- 
pation forces, in his littlo-publlclwd »rk "*» *rican 

Military Governraent in Korea" has rowoolod to a f^ l ^f| cy 
documented acoonnt the practical Miming of AMJ lo« igg^ 

in Korea. The first consequent was the rot wit * £* £ **; * Dan 
military and political leaders to rooogniw tha "*"&** • 
Republic « under the leadership of I^uh Joon He un*. Tho 
second was to insist that the only io w ™^* JjL ™u\$ h 
recognize or deal with was the Japanese apparatus •»!«« 
It tMs point had completely wiMd to W /^ { N ;j; 
The first year of the American oooupation oonooautmtiy «• 
devoted to uprooting the local governments of ttw M *'*P l * • 
Eepublic" and replacing them with a °^} r £i5«*J^*;" 
force and other administratis© bodies staff od *»y forjjjr 
Japanese collaborators and reliable right-wing ^J 3 ™^ 
(By 194B twenty-five percent of tha rank and file or uio 
Korean National Police were men who had s^en oorvloo to 
the Japanese police force* Fifty-three percent «* *t« 
officers wore of the same origin*) (3) Thta procoaa of 
••forming a bulwark against comaunisa," wm implmjml^m 
a series of ordinances backed up with American all i «ary 
provost courts that held over the Korean peoplo tb« uUlaato 
sanction against civil disobedience - tha dentil |>«riai«y« 
Among these ordinances (4) wares 

ordinance #19 (Oct. 30, 1945) requiring that 
all newspapers and publications be liosnsiia 
and copies be submitted to the &LQ* (Shortly 
after promulgation of this decree a Korean 
journalist was arrested and imprisoned for 
suggesting in print that a right-wing politician 
appointed by AMG as mayor of Sooul was 
unqualified for his job*) 

Ordinance #55 (Feb. S3, 1946) requiring that 
three or more persons gathering together for 
political purposes "register" with the A!46» 



• (what this entailed was a turning pver of 
membership lists of leftist parties to the 
rightist dominated Korean police,) 

JS^IiSLanc^J^lis (Dec. 12, 1946) which set up 
a "South Korean Interim Legislative Assembly" 
providing for one half of the members: to be 
elected, the other half to be appointed by 
the AMG.- The power of veto and coercion 
over the decisions of this body remained in: 
the hands of the AUG commander. ' 

^ +u R& f arding thte ® lect ions of October 1946 that resulted 
in the formation of this "South Korean Interim Legislative 
Assembly," e. Grant Meatle,* in explanation of a host of 
incidents of direct interference by the AMG, writes that: 
"In February (1946) the Chief of the 
Bureau of, Information and Public Relations 
was informed verbally by the high- command 
that elections were planned for the fall, 
and that while the State Department 
expected Military Government to. continue 
to operate behind a facade of political 
neutrality, the Americans were expected 
to make every effort to' secure a rightist 
victory. "(5) 

The suppression of the people's Republic government 
and the creation of an incipient right-wing government 
would have merited criticism even in the case of an 
occupied enemy nation.. But Korea was not an enemy country. 
It was a friendly nation whose liberation and independence 
had been pledged' by, both Russia and America in the Cairo 
Declaration of 1943. America betrayed its pledge. Thus 
Russia was provided an excellent opportunity to step for- 
ward as the "champion" of Koroan democracy and independence 
to come out in support of the People's Republic, a govern- 
ment which had sanctioned land reform and workers' oontrol 
of industry during its brief " existence, a government which 
•was not dominated by the communists, although iV had strong 
communist leadership in crucial areas in South Korea. 

But Russia shared America's fear of Lyuh foon Heung' s 
government. Though utilizing the structure of the People's 
Republic in North Korea for its own purposes, Russia re- 
fused to recognize the authority df the People's Republic 
in either North or South Korea. The explanation? Qne 
hypothesis is that the Russian motivation in this case 
was similar to the rationale behind the failure of the 
French C.P; in 1945-46 to launch a struggle for power. 
Russia in the immediate aftermath of V/orld War II wished 
to avert any direct confrontation with the West. Another 
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explanation offered ^ »•»«••* »^***«t 5S£xw? m 
People's Republic and the , ^«^ irt "-f > I^f l * *?!?? S 
Lle^endent revolutionary piaWfl^^ mntml tgr 
the Stalinists would have been impossible* 

American efforts to omM a rightist toiln at £ "»"* 
were countered by a Russian atteapt to «•**• l^fW. 

regime in its on i»ag@ - th« r? ml L°f,M^ L^Let Si« 
ruption and defeat of the peoples ^pubXio Shl^SXllSL 
victory of the rightists in South Korea ^^ "*£*£*• 
ment of a Stalinist regime in the north* to wider etai* 
the dynamics of what occurred m must Jj™.* * ^ mm&m 
consideration of the forces unleashed on the to™**™*** 
by the defeat of Japan, to a& examination, of tho ftftmning 
of "right « and ^left 11 in Korean politics. 

The iron curtain droppsd by Russia **£• s fifL^ 
parallel removed the people's Republic ia the northern 
half of the Korean peninsula from the pl«8T °* f J^ # * *V 
was subjected to in South Korea*, to tne eoulh the drema 
was destined to be played out to the bitter ©»a» 

m the first act. confusion and cha0» »a» the dominant 
note, m Seoul the people's Republic Quickly dlslntegrmtod 
as the conservatives bro&s with it to rolXom the lea* of 
the nationalist leaders flown in by the 9«S* 4ir fleroa from 
their exile in China and America. In other ereay.gowejer, 
the people's Republic remained intaot welX into XM6* But 
the defection of the conservative nationalists of S»ouX 
together with the American and Russian remponao romttXted 
In a momentary hesitation and disorientation of the X«ad«rs 
and the rank and file of the People's Republic mo /Meat* 
• Looking back on this period, it is evident that the Korean 
leftists were largely unaware of the danger froa the right. 
For example, dtaring the enthusiastic, turbulent period of 
the People's Republic, the Korean Communist Party 1 * candi- 
date for the president of the people's Republic was none 
other than Syngman Rhee» However, in a matter of make 
the basio cleavage of the Korean nationalist ojvtaent was 
made clear to everyone, a cleavage that, despite frequent 
blurring in the past, was an old one* It was a division 
along class lines that the ideology of Korean national 1mm 
succeeded in obscuring,, but a division that had b«#n 
implicit in the development of Korean soolety* 
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, fll Korean nationalism first emerged as a coherent politi- 
ttt ??« °?J 0f the March First Revolution of 1919. That 
£2-«i+iS n S %1 H°"Z h ^ c ^y suppressed by the Japanese, 
mlZSl tu P 1 th r ? reation of a "Korean Provisional Govern- 
?wU * a l W0 ? ^ t0 ^ Xile in Shanghai and later Chungking. 
Though dominated by the popular right-wing nationalist 
leader. Kim Koo, this government~in-exile, during the 
'twenties and 'thirties, represented a broad united front 
that included even the anarchists and nationalists of a 
Marxian-socialist persuasion* Even the communists entered 
into relations with it for brief periods. Syngman Rhee, in 

£**^Li n PiflP*! ! h0 ^ h tiie titular head of this government, 
had very little influence or even contact with its leading 
?aTS:^4 For Koreans, the Kim.Koo group was the voice and 
leadership of Korean nationalism* 

Over the years ? however, nationalist agitation and 
resistance in Korea came to center in the hands of left- 
wing nationalists and the communist movement of Korea. 
Both groups established small but tenacious bases among 
both the peasantry and the incipient labor movement of 
Korea. 

Although Korea was (and still is basically) an agri- 
cultural nation permeated with features of its feudal 
heritage,- under Japanese domination a process of social 
change was set in motion. Beginning slowly in the 'twenties 
and then with accelerating speed in tha 'thirties, Japan 
embarked upon the industrialization of Korea. With the 
appearance of the first factories and plants, the Korean 
communist movement (formerly splintered into half a dozen 
bickering groups) came together (about 1925) and gained a 
small but important following among the lower classes* A 
sporadic labor movement under communist and socialist " 
leadership also came into existence* it made its power 
felt in the Seoul Electric Company Strike of 1925, in the 
Wonsan General Strike of 1938, and in the nation-wide 
nationalist disturbances of 1989. The rapid growth of a 
proletarian class in the f thirties is "indicated hy the fact 
that in 1931 that part of the Korean labor force classified 
as "factory workers" numbered 12,000. By 1939 this number 
had jumped to 730,000* (6) 

Korean labor struggles and peasant resistance in- 
variably took on nationalist coloring since the management 
and ownership of Korean industry and important agrictiltural 
areas were almost entirely in the hands of the Japanese. 
(EST 1 1939, 80 percent of the total value of Korean property 
was under Japanese control.) The Japanese also predominated 
in the administrative and professional class of Korea with 
the result that the Korean middle class that did manage to 
emerge was a small, feeble social group closely tied to the 
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colonial rulers of Korea. Thus tho ^tlonaUst ^«gg^ _ 
in Korea itsalf - in contrast to nationalist ^* 8 f!jj!l_ a 
be\^o a movement of tho lowar classes under U* j£»™£ in 
ship of left-wing intellectuals. This fact ** f **£«*£ J" 
consideration of tho composition of the rlghtiat Pf™»* « a 
the ruling clique that eaerged under Sragean Hhaa'a 
leadership* 

The ^rational ists and 8r.f.atg^S fl&litiiJB 

Whatever capitalist class •xistad 1a PJ»\i?ff *J u gL 
Korea was an artificial creation brought ^to Jotoj JT JJ* 
rewarding of former Japanese enterprises M JJ tni^aS 
to Hhee supporters, l^otagh for tho major part £?lti£l 
heavy industry was located in North *>roy f tho P°**" *«; 
spoils in South Korea included tha ^K-SS. St tSS« 
bine, machinery plants and mining ^ncesalaM* ^ fe ^tol 
clique of South Korea that coalesced ^°^ t ^ 1 ?g:7JSt 
nationalist parties in 1945-46 was recr ultod t™*** J "ff 
backward sections of Korean society: 'orner woaX «£***- 
owners, blaok marketeer gangsters, monoy !•»**• *«* 
former Japanese collaborators and polico ««•»*••. f ** mm 
this group that turned to the old <»*« r « na 5£"* l lLm.th 
leaders and provided them with tho organisational atr-metft 
of their political "parties* 

In 1945 the right-wing nationalists jroro ^«^ 
divided into five groups, m the years ^** 'J 1 **!* id 
leading personalities of these grouping crossed *^* «* 
forth in and out of Pro-Rhee and Antl-Itoae biooa *tt« 

maintaining a cohesive united front ««a te »V?:^LJ2!«« 
peasant forces under socialist and coaaunist I finder ah tp* 
The leading components of these groups wero; 

1. The Kim-Koo nationalist party: Tho l«*or» *£ 
this traditional type nationalist movenont* tto^™** 1 ** 
to the left, were not without principles or to* **™*'* ** 
one point during the American occupation Kia Ifeo ^roatwiod 
to launch a guerilla war to rid Korea of both tho Ruaslana 
and Americans.. After his assassination toy a Bhu© junaan in 
1949, Kim Koo's group, due to a lack of any c ? n8i J^ n * 
political perspective, fell apart, aoroo bacooing th* con- 
servative opposition, others going over to Rhd©* Hofsw, 
from 1945 to 1948 the Kim Koo group was in clo*« alllanea 
with the Rhee group*, 

2, To the surprise of both th© right and left, 
Syngman Rhee, the hero of the old Korean nationalist Mow- 
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ment, emergedl as the leader of the most important rightist 
political force,. The group that formed around Ehee proved 
to he the most maneuverable party ,. Their conscious goal of 
absolute political power permitted them to cooperate .#§§!* 
the American leaders when necessary* and even to dump their 
original allies, the wealthy landlords. The political men- 
tality of the Rhee group is best illustrated in the figure 
of Pyun Yung Tai, an important man in Knee's party and 
later in the South Korean government. In a polemic dealing 
with opponents who had denounced him as a fascist, pyun 
wrote: "Grant that Korea is tending, toward Fascism to offer 
effective resistance to Communism, who is to fear .Korean 
Fascism except her would-be conqueror?" And on another 
occasion in pleading for a postponement of representative 
democracy f he wrote: 

"r/hy can we not wait for a couple of 
years?,. .The idea that human society 
should consist of the leader and the led w< ^mgp^ 
is ineradicable from the Korean mind* . 
Demolish this rallying; point and you will 
have an unworkable Korea* It is un- 
desirable to have our president haggled t , 
into a nonentity by a divided, turbulent,, 
House at the very first stage of our 
national renaissance. We earnestly re- V. 
quest our American bretKren to swallow 
this rather undemocratic pill for poor 
dear Korea*s sake," . .'■.. r -. r ,-. 

3, To the righ t of Pyun Yung Tai was an outright 
fascist movement lecPby General Lee Bum Suk. Rhee did rjpt 
trust the general and made several moves to check his am- 
bitions. But Lee Bum Suk* s devotion to Rhee never wavered. 
On more than one occasion his terrorist organization 
rendered Rhee invaluable service, 

4, A small group of genuine Christian democrats adr~ 
hered to a program of parliamentary democracy,* During the 
occupation, the Kim. Kyu Sik group functioned as 'Rhee » s. . ; 
left wing, teetering at times on the brink of a coalition 
with the social democrats. Later this political force re- 
appeared as the liberal minority wing of the conservative 
opposition to Rhee. 

5, Initially an important force, tho wealthy land- 
lord party had their cohesion broken by tho land x€4te*w4pj»*-- 
pushed through by American pressure. This act howev-er did 
not destroy the group. As individuals their wealth went 
into grain speculation and black market activities. Their 
political allegiance to Rhee remained firm. 
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It was only a matter of £• ^S^^WS 

■factory owners ««»«* "flK S!*h crowa. A* *>»• t4al8 of 
rendering «nan° i 2 i „ au PP° r L*° B ^wSbea were M»l*tol» 
the "liberation of Korea* * h « 8 »7!°lf!!! Sat the rightist, 
overshadowed by the forces of the left. ™^ eroUSl ** pro . 
desperately needed was time.. And this was g»n 
vided by America. 

m 1945 the political left f Korea pro.enttd a v«Uy 

more complex picture. *• ?•* £3 l gr^ Soon H#«ns»* 
overnight appearance of mass support for g»"~ tlons# 

socialist grouping and for ^^J. 8 *^ 9 * * ^fused atato. 
Party organization was In a very fluid ana *°™ tlon ^j,},,. 
The socialists lacked a cohesive party organ i®*** » t 
forces underwent a «onrtaot tra£«ta«on and o obi m 
gether again. The communists were also «y£* 11 2 Xy aD i„ 
process, although Pak Hun Yung's C.P.waee^™ * 
to give a sense of cohesion to the communis* rorc»«. 

At the time of the formation of th. P^l'^f l iC * 
ovon the communists lacked a «•»*'•*'■* °£2St£lndo- 
groups of communists in different looalos Wff * * n a ' h<J 
pendently of one another. The striking power of hot h tw 

socialists and communists "■*•* ^^ *^" f?S n of tha 
organizations that were more or loss tho creation ei mo 

workers and farmers of Korea. 

Foremost among thoao wore ^o «l^»read eo«tttoo» of 
the people- s Republic in whose hands actual state powor 
rested in some regions lato into 1946. £•» «"*f l0MI 
army succeeded in breaking the power of the People • 
Republic (?) these committees fractured Into W^' 8 J®. 01 * 1 
Democrat Party and other leftist par ties, and *f o ttie 
Farmers' Association of which the ^.^^'f^/traS 
Communists. The second mass or* ml ***ion i?* «** *8lSut 
union movement in the cities under communist and socially 
leadership. By 1947 this labor movement had fP 1 " *»™ ™ , ° 
trade union federations, each of »*ioh numbered «^al 
hundrod thousand workers, one under ant i-atal ini at leauer 
ship, the other under Stalinist leadership. 

Though vastly complicated by the existent ol v" ^* 1 "" 
and -communists-' operating independently of my par ty or- 
ganization together with a host of minor labor and £«•«* 
parties, the main lines of leftist party organisation* In 
the years 1945-47 were as follows: 

1. with the dissolution of the people* a RepuM *° ..„ 
government, the main body of socialists carao togathar under 
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Lyuh F/oon Heung«s Peopled Republican Party . After the 
disintegration of an ill-fated attempt at a united front 
pf all leftist parties in August 1946, sections of this 
party split to join the dissident Yenan "Socialist" party 
while the rest came out under the lable of the Social 
Democrat Party. 

2 # The "New People's Party" under the leadership of 
Pak Nam Uh constituted the original "Yenan Party," the 
leadership cadres of which were left-wing nationalists, 
socialists, and Communists who had either passed through 
Mao Tse Tung»s Yenan or had sympathized with the Chinese 
communist movement in the past. This party contained a 
great many Marxist and socialist groupings who shared a 
sense of political division from orthodox Stalinism. In 
August 1946 this party split into the South Korean Labor 
Party and the Diligent Laboring People's Party. The former 
adhered to an "orthodox Marxist" line, the latter became 
known as a "moderate socialist" party. 

3. The more or less orthodox Stalinists came together 
under Park Hun Yung's Communist Party. But even this party 
was not free of dissension. Several years later the leader- 
ship of this party was liquidated by the North Korean 
Stalinist regime for its Questioning of Russian ''hegemony*. 

At this point we come up against the extraordinary 
nature of the Korean "communist" in 1945. Korean communists 
war© divided into half a dozen factions: There were "Yenan 
communists, » "Moscow communists" as well as some strange, 
indigenous hybrids. For example, there were two communist 
dominated political parties whose eventual division Into 
separate organizations was based on the old dispute as to 
which social class, the proletariat or the peasantry, wasv 
to play the predominant role in the revolution in the under- 
developed countries. Other communists proved restive under 
the subordination of the Korean revolution to the needs of 
Russian foreign policy, m 1947 a C.P. group under the 
leadership of Oho Bong Ahm, a one-time member of the Far 
last Bureau of the Comintern, broke from the communists to 
go over to the socialists. As an indication of the un- 
orthodox nature of Korean communism, there was the 
declaration of the important Cholla Namdo C.P* leadership 
which announced as its purpose .the establishment of '"a 
democratic communist government similar to that of- the 
United States, but geared to the benefit of the working 
people." .{The appearance at this same time of virulent 
ant i- American, rabidly pro-Russian C.P. statements in other 
regions rules 'out any Machiavellian explanation.) 

There is every indication that during the years 1945- 
47 America, by simply refraining from giving direct and 
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Indirect support to the rightists, ooaid have awung tha 
balance of power to those •oolall*t 9 l*b* r anA peaaant 
forces genuinely committed to a really independent demo* 
cratic Korea* Lyuh Wo on iatmg up to the mmm% ©* hla 
assassination In the summer of 104? continued to 1 g rY t # 
every sign of his non-oom»uniat f independent aoclallet 
position* In any case, the failure in AUguat 1946 of the 
attempt to form a united front of tha leftlat partita 
clearly underlined tha faot of the stormy independence of 
the Korean left* But America chose* to support ^a . . 

rightists and to ignore tha terror and r#pr#»»l©» direeted 
toward the socialist and Christian democratic no derate a ay 
the police and political part its tvidar jtestr Icaum aponeer* 
ship, one tragic oons«qu#»o« of thia American failing **a 
the demoralisation of the independent aoelaliate tf Another 
was the forcing of the heretical eoammiet eleaenta Hi to 
the arms of the orthodox stal inlet e« 
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The road to power for tha Korean rightist* *&a not a 
smooth one. America was not Bueaia* Amerioa could not oat 
with the brutal consistency of its rival to tit north* Tha 
Rhee clique and its American friends had to contend with 
democratic critics inside and outaidc of Ajnariean leadvnrahlp 
circles* Resistenoe to the roughshod methoda of the 
Korean rightists occurred ©Ten within the rank a of tha 
American Army Command in Korea, which main aeveral genuine 
attempts to steer a middle course httwtea the right and the 
left. The defenders of the A10 Mid tha Stat© Departftttnt 
can point to the land reform pushed through owtf tha pro- 
tests of the Rhee party, to ill-fated attempt a to draw 
Lyuh woon Hexing* s group into a coalition a lth the Rh*e~ 
Kim Koo bloc, and to efforts at restraining tha terror lata 
of the right in the attempt to prestrwt a soatoianc* of 
democratic forms* 

The case of General La® Bum Suk ol early reveal od the 

pressures and counter-pressures operating in tha African 
command. General Lee f a favorite of both Chiang ial-ftutft 
and General MacArthur, had initially been provided with 
both American funds and military advisors in the building 
of a fascist youth organization which was projected aa the 
nucleus of a Korean army* When the fascist idsoi^gf of thia 
organization became too noticeable and when it *&* die* 
closed that its major activity consisted of tarroriat 
attacks not only upon the communists but on antl*»ee>mf»uniet 
moderates as well, some saner heads in tha An or lean command 






succeeded in having American sponsorship withdrawn and the 
organization disbanded, 

*^ 9 n one ot the few occasions when the AMG succeeded in 
i offending the rightists, the Christen Science Mo nitor 
(„.i3y 87, 1947) quoted an enraged Syngman Rhee to the effect 
tnat he had "an agreement with the state Department which 
went far beyond wnat is known by American authorities in 
Korea." What is of crucial importance in the final evalua- 
tion of the American efforts m Korea was the nature of the 
s^tite apparatus that America brought into existence in 
South Korea - a police dominated structure, the central iza- 
+ u°? a 5 d burGauer ^ic complexity of 7/hich surpassed even 
that of the Japanese government in Korea # 

The repressive nature of the AMG-created Korean 
police- judicial system was most clearly revealed in the 
experience of the labor movement of South Korea during the 
yeers 1945-47. During these years over 8,000 trade 
unionists were arrested 'by the police and over 160: ? 0C0 
workers (8) were dismissed from their jobs, acts whioh a in 
effect, amounted to the purging of the working force of not 
only its leaders but its militant rani? and file as well, 

o. ,«T!j . prlsons W0re e »P*ied by Lyuh Woon Heung in 1945. 
W 1948 they were once again crowded with political 

prisoners, • Regarding this period, the Voice of Korea, an 
anti-communist nationalist journal publiliea! IK WasETngton 
D.C,, was to write: 

tt As long as the vicious activities of 
the cruel react ioniries go unchecked there 
is no immediate hope for Korean freedom - 
but only chaos and violence... At the early 
stage of occupation, the Command alienated 
the so-called leftists by ignoring them in 
favor of the reactionaries. The moderates 
are luke warm toward the half-hearted 
attitude of the Military Government' towards 
them. The reactionaries are hostile and 
bitter because South Korea was not turned 
over to them... Instead of taking the bull 
by the horns and fighting intelligently, 
the Command seems to be frozen by its 
communist phobia." (9). 

The end result was a government under the leadership 

of gyngman Rhee, pyun Yung Tai and General Lee Bum Suk* 
The inclusion (due to American pressure) of the socialist, 
Cho Bong Ahm f in the cabinet of the R.O.K. for ? a short 

period of time did little to hide the' cold truth regarding 
tho nature of the regime; for when Cho Bong Ahm as Minister 
of Agriculture became too energetic in carrying out the 
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provisions of the land reform m was quickly roiowd toy 
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The final act of America In th« !•*»""» •' J^ 
Repubflc of Korea •••«* ^^J^2f5rtlS^Xlrt 

To e gether h t a hey Lnt out Lto the *^» r f c| £ r C^ahlp* 
1945 annovmcement of a joint Soviet- American J* r """ 
over Korea agreed upon by ®*^*fC Y ^* C«?»t 
period of up to five years." <*f* "^^AR!) «h« 
Party was alone in its defense of the trusteaship.}.™^ 
the prospect of ^dependence finally arrived, ho*««r f an 
it became evident that partition of their «*tion **• 
■MVaiv the South Korean socialists and the nation**"* 
leader! Kim too, dre« Sack in fear of th« oon^wneciu 

On November 5, 1947 the Political and Security 
Committee If the UN. referred a resolution to th o .». 
General Assembly calling for elsotions ^f "th^l 

of Korea not later than s&roa 01, * J T? .Iv" -,!-»«#*»* fey 
of both occupation powers. Bit "£***""• ?£&$ by 
the General Assembly Novembar 14 f 194? f was »«*«ti on y f 
the Soviet U.N, delegate. Mwiia.lcy, for Uj Motion * J 
the Russian proposal that tfeo ^twral AM«Wy f^«t o»ftr«r 
with representatives of both B«5* « Vt^l ?ho Kuth 
reaching a decision as tcTSEa future of Koroj* ™" .V™ 1 
Korean delegation, to its credit, pitmtttd with tho U.£ 
State Department lo accept the Russian fl™P°J^ * ^£. 
that the basis of the last Soviet objoot ion to ***** j£ 
dependence be removed* The American Stat® DoP^jM^jr o- 
jected the South Korean plea to taoludo ropro wntat i*** °' 
the Korean people In the General Assembly di»ott»»loni *» 
"impracticable due to lack of tia^* 11 (10) 

The u.N- sponsored elections in South Korea on Stay 10$ 
1948 brought a violent reaction from both tho non-consnunlia 
left and the important party of the right-wing l «'^f **? 

Koo* Together, the left and right callad for j ^{^ %% of 
the u*K- elections out of the Ratified fear fc hat tho 
holding of the elections would make definitive tho aiiii of 
their nation into Bussian and American sponsored rt»g l« a f* 
Dr. Rhee, on the other hand, urged support of th* rl*otiwruu 

The u.N. election that was to creates th© 5* p ??ii r *^ 
Korea turned out to be a bloody ono* On June 5 t **f* } a « 
U.S- Army in Korea announced that 323 persons w*rj kill*-* 
during the ten days preceding th© election* A An d * h f Yl t,s 
Commission, itself,, in its second report at%t<»d th*t it nm 
"experienced considerable difficulty in making contact witn 
left-wing organizations, certain of whoso repreiwntativ «• 
were found to be either in prison or under ord«*r of nrrdm 



ir ?j r««»?rV W5 furvelllanoe." The chairman of the 
U.N. Commission stated that right-wing activity (Dr. Rhee's 
followers) was "strong" and "blatant." (11) 

xr « The boycott aimed at preventing the final partition of 
Ko.oa failed. The police wore ablo r * lU rn out an over- 
timing majority fco cast their bailees for the rightist 
gruups supporting Syngman Hhee. u*N, Commissions, on the 
2;; s ° f 4 a ml check of voting booths on election days, 

Shila nntinf ?* P ? f a ?? r0Val to the South Korean elections, 
T^lL + g i n minoritv reports "evidence of minor in- 
th« oo«+o + f ld Pf e " el f ctlon vi olence." it has always been 
the contention of South Korean opposition leaders that the 
U.N. teams* techniques of observation were such that every- 
day police terrorization of the peasantry was inevitably 
glossed over. J 

w«r* ^ t he tW0 years preceding the outbreak of the ftorian 

vil £L 5? Hhee clique. Rhee's opponent on the right. 
iLTlli ^flZ Q t % l e * a * e ot ***> Woon Heung. He received 
l^i J? * e back of the h@ad - The assassin, a young 
oniv [fh l ! U 1 t6nan > ! as S0nte ^ e <* *° 1«b imprisonment, 
f th MV 9 n 8 i ed a n ft ? r one year ** ^^ « d Promoted 
,° ° « k ° f GolonQl < a lesson that was not. lost ori the 
2d *JS?5 ?S£ 6 2 of ,? he0,s L^eral Party). Throughout 1949 
and early 1950 Seoul t shiest Gate Prison resounded with 

w«il H^Li ,ef l4 l8 ? l0aders «*"* intellectuals were brought 
t™S Hhw* firing squads, Rhee was rapidly moving 
toward a complete police state when his horrified American 

sponsors blew the whistle. 

In a sharply worded statement Dean Achason expressed 

«il?* Splea !TL 0¥6r Hh6Q,s ^cision to postpone the spring 
elections of 1950, and pleaded for the holding of the 
elections with a minimum of police interference. Rhee gave 
in and the elections were held* This election resulted in 
a minor setback for Hhee. Several of his strongest 
supporters were defeated and a sizeable number of opposition 
members were elected to the National Assembly. But this 
victory came too late. On June 25 the armies of Horth 
Korea launched their invasion of the south, leaving no ■ 
choice for the Korean people other than the one between 
Stalinist totalitarianism and the corrupt, reactionary 
regime of Rhee, * J 
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Tha Krtrean War 



. to America's ^frassment ^JJ* j^JJ^ft'tS 
revealed *. •Xmort^««Jr»u.^«ok of ?ojui«r^ pp b8atlng8t 

tha Rhee regime, HOK Army TOia f.*"} "i._ JL, « «f ay io» 
went into battle with the oryj •! d ». J£*£J t»«5 attack 
social status l» Their inability to •J^g^w.^r.. Tha 
brought near panic to African ^"^JS^Juea ea 
dumping of millions of ^Uare of mmtary ««PP* goWn . 
Seoul's South Gate black »«*ket ^ .^^"^In oonf l«e«e« 
ment officials did nothing to *^ r ' ^ cnUada ef tha 
in the ability of its ward J» «^°? *fui»wrt" re- 
free world, in the south, OMwml* ««» "J ft ^ peasantry. 
celved support from Imwl^W tlo ns of tn« P • ' 

American soldiers embarking for duty in f ^••,* , ^, Dr , g th. 
regarding the Popularity of th •< V^^^T^m ^ 

South Korean people. To BaV9 ,«^' „ n * t wa oart of the araad 
debacle required an all-out effort on the pars o> 

forces of the U.S. 

From America's point of view there wa.a ona »**J« t d 
element. The Hues laiUir acted Coawuniat '£°" J^Slaiiew 
many of those who at the outbreak of tha ■«••**• ?! *S5i m «. 

toCommunisau As the war dragged « *5i222i.t Sltor "« 
tatlon to Korea, more than one Korean Co»aeni*t U *» w 
to regard the war as a blunder on tha part of ,?jf 1 "JJ""' B * 
Non-communist intellectuals of Seoul who had Initi.liy 
supported North Korea ended «P ^retting th*lr*»oi.ien. 
Dissident elements in the North Korean c^pbogm to gww 
during the war. Popular support for the C °«f*»«* J»ria. 
even began to wane among the lower «>*•£• ?'£f »»!•£& 
(The refugees from the north had a few «jg«M»» *«" *° 
tell their brothers of life under Coaounist rule.) (iaj 
Hunger, suffering, bombardment contribut ed to th* •««•*« 
apathy' and indifference of wide segments »' "«"f ttaS had 
More and more the Korean people oaae to feel **S *2t' 
little at stake in the conflict between East and »«**. 

In the meantime the struggle between Bh«e and hia 
opposition continued. Despite police «* /^ *»* » „L p 
ference, conservative independents and the •»«*»"•* «r£E 
around Cho Bong Ahm made some show of strength in tne ivo« 
elections. This was followed, however, by the «**» "™* 
of the minority opposition members of the H** 10 * 8 **"*""* 
and by renewed acts of repression on the part or «n«« a 
police and terrorist organizations. Six ««nths bafor. t*« 
1952 election, the labor movement of South Korea attff jr*d 
a new blow. A defeated strike at the Chosen Textile Con- 
pany resulted in the discharge of 600 workers and a n*» 
purge of the South Korean trade union leadership. TO*y 
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war© replaced by die-hard Rhea men. 

The existence of such struggles together with face- 
saving American mediation of the ruthlessness of the Rhee 
regime gave some small hope to the opposition. 

+u ^ 1953 peace cams to Korea, a peace that left fifty 
thousand homeless children begging in the streets, a peace 

■ if South Korea ravaged and prostrate, an uneasy 
art.- s, ice that offered the socialists and democrats of 
bji.un ivorea a desperate second chance in their struggle 
for democracy* &e 



IM.^£Hggle__ 4^ainst the Rhee Dictatorship ' 1955-1959 



Few Americans can imagine what agony and effort went 
into rebuilding the parties of opposition. They were con- 
tinually harrassed by police terror and government inter - 
loronce. They were built in an economy that (despite the 
° A *;j on s of dollars of American foreign aid poured into it) 
;°nrJ^ ly !? etered on "^ brink of collapse, with great 
sacrifices the socialists on the left and Christian demo- 

h *u° n 4?? right w6At out into the streets of the cities 

ana zne villages of the countryside to embark upon their 

struggle against the Rhee regime, with the approach of the 
lirst postwar South Korean election, thoy were- finally 

ready for the first real test of strength. 

In the spring of 1956, the political composition of 
tne opposition was as follows: The major opposition party 
to Dr. Rhee's Liberal Party was the Democratic Party under 
the leadership of Patrick Henry shinicky. The Democratic 
Party is a conservative, pro-capitalist party which includes 
oein old rightist elements and dedicated bourgeois liberals. 
However, the leader of its right wing, Chough Pyung ok, in 
conversations with the author in 1956 declared that his 
Croup had "no programatic differences with Rhee*s party, « 
*hat "only personality issues separated them from the 
Rrco group;" that "given Rhoe's removal, the two parties 
would merge. n 

The liberal wing of this party, however, under the 
leadership of Roman Catholic intellectuals took a" strong 
stand against Rheo 1 s suppression of civil liberties and 
the corruption a nd economic reaction of Rhee*s adminis- 
tration. It was in the Catholic leaders of this group and 
their spokesman, Shinicky, that the opposition to Rhee 
became sharply focussud. It was Shinicky* s election slogan, 
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^ iwim this way I* that brought out cngiy 
mass ralliest on® of which nanooraa ww ****** 
sand people* 

The second »ajor opposition p«r^ ... ^ *™°££fe- 

independent «^jg- *^1 SS^S e^co^i.t. who 

men of wide political experience, "J^ *°^VtaKu«K«a 
labor and peaeant movement, behind towu Thei L*KT" WW " 
level waa high, and their view of toe "»•• JJ2*J~ 
fantno Korea waa sober and realistic Ifceir is"*"**™"^ _ 
S?tcSw fS a1«crrtl0 socialist *«••**{"•* * 
thlrd-camp t neutralist position to tho OoW *ar. >»•£ x 
party organisation in 1956 «ao oF#ra%ir« t«^r •••f-l«|*i 
^/itlonfthat ^orood tho iiadoriVr of Its «*J f ^| % to 
conceal their socialist affiliation. ^•Jj h ?l?!Sui 
managed to function M a 0*00 P^t,*"^ **?££!. 
poliL terror and fraud) ot«r a ■«* Jg» J° Jtf tS^nS 1 
Voting the Rhea par% in onrtaln oonthora o it loo toy a 
2 to 1 majority. 

Communism* It should U noted* «aa W** 1 *** f li ; 
credited and nil aa a political fo rot in *** «> £*! voar 

process that reached lis completion in Iff* . ** £•* £•* 
Che nature of the Russian puppet otato mo wdorlin * * 
a sweeping purge of the lortan Qowsunlat party that olmoat 
entirely UquiSatod **• *>**•* indigonow l !*fZSlLf a 
the Korean Communist Forty t Including pr •?* *******"* 
and wartime leaders of the caliber of Part Mm Yung , loo 
sum Tup. Le® Kang 0ook and Lift H*a« tho opposition to 
Hhee in 1956 was an mtl-Coaoranlot opposition ooapo •<* •* 
socialists on the left and Christian democrat a on tlia right. 

The opposition parties were prtpartd and «fpahla of 
using mass action In the streets of tho oitioa to block aad 
oombat police interference in the eleotlona* In the 
scattered villages of the peasantry » hooever, they provoo 
in a significant number of regions to bo pomerleee against 
Hhee 1 s centralized mobile polios* army* 

As the election drew near a tragic bio* «aa do ait the 

opposition by the death of the popular ghlnioky e aook bo- 
fore the presidential election* Added to pel lot int*r- 
ference in crucial rural areas, thia guaranteed tha victory 
of Rhee* Thus the election that tha opposition leadere be- 
lieved would break the back of the fthoo government ended 
with Rhee secure in power complete with tha public con* 
gratulations and endorsement of th#n American Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles* 
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The students and the poor of the city of Seoul at this 
time participated in an explosive demonstration of their 
anger and sense of frustration. When the funeral train 
Hearing the bocty of the old guard nationalist, Shinicky, 
arrived in Seoul a mob, of ten thousand collected* Marching 
through the city behind the funeral hearse, they ended up 
by storming the police barricade before the presidential 
palace shouting the slogan, "Down with the Rhee Dictatorship •» 
On that rainy spring evening as the unarmed crowd retreated * 
before the murderous fire of the police, carrying with them 
tneir dead and wounded, the cry rang out in the streets of 
Seoul; »«we will return I Someday we march on Kyung Mu Dai 
again J" w e 

In July of that same year (1956), a few short months 
after the fQrung «u Dai riot, the opposition members of the 
National Assembly walked out into the street in a demonstra- 
tion against police interference in provincial elections. 
The government threw an armed cordon around the center of 
Seoul, cleared the streets, and alerted politically re-, 
liable army units for movement into Seoul* This demon- 
stration ended with some seventy elected representatives 

several million Korean people being attacked by the 
professional thugs of the Ant i -Communist Youth League. 
Several representatives were pistol-whipped and then 
arrested by the police 
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American Complicity 



American leaders were not ignorant of these events 
that led up to the revolt of this spring. National Assembly- 
man Ki© Sun-Tae was beaten to his knees in front of the 
American Embassy and hauled away to jail in an open jeep 

with the feet of the police chief of Seoul resting on his 

head, If the American leaders could not recognize the 
meaning of the events on their doorstep, then certainly 
they could have given credence to a worried American Army 
0-2 Intelligence report of that year which disclosed that 

the sympathies of important segments of the BOK Army were 
one hundred percent behind Shinicky and other leaders of 
the opposition* If nothing else, they could have given 

careful consideration to the words of an American official 
who resigned his position with the American government in 
Seoul in protest over the administration of American economic 

aid in South Korea* 

In early 1957 f Charles Edmunson, a one-time editor of 

Fortune magazine and public Information Officer of U.S. 1*3. 
in Korea, resigned his post and subsequently published two 
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statements His vims* W the nay, * m&im tJi^ % J?!£!# 

'coverage by Japanese and Hong long n«ffspapisr» but alaost 

no coverage in the American press# 

, in an article in the SatW of »*♦ 9 i* 9 £» ""3? 16 
basis of his experiences in IE© Far Sast # lir# Edauneon 

warned of the dingers of the CM. A. organiaatl^n of AUsn 
Dulles* Mr* Ed^uneon wrote: 

"The secret operations of intelligence 
agents can easily be manipulated to channel 

public opinion according to the wishes of 
those in charge.** It should n#v«r b* for- 
gotten that such a .huge and well-heelea 
secret agency as the CM* A. represent* m 
continuing potent i&l dangur to democrat io 
government* H 

Koreans were well aware of the involvwtrtt of the 
CM.A. in the internal politico of South Korea, Due to the 

position of the CM* A* in American government, this 

organization is beyond the control of public ©pinion mi 
criticism. This was no secret to Koreans* 



Foreign Aids Down.. the grain. 



Mr. Edmunson' s revelations regarding the handlist^ of 
economic aid in South Korea threw into sharp outline the 

essence of America 1 ! role in Korea* In an articia In Th£ 
Reporter of Oct* 31, 1957. Ir* Idaunson put hit finger on 
the crux of the matter in his discussion of what ha|«penod 
to the 50 million dollars worth of fertiliser grunted <*dCh 
year to the South Korean government as revealed by m r^fort 
of the International Cooperation Adas in ist ration of lh* 
U.N* 

'"The fertilizer is given to the Korean 
government t which sells it to Korean faraer* 
for hwan, which are supposed to go into 
economic aid ,and defense funds* the report 
reveals that less than thirteen per csnt of 
the local currency owed these funds was 
actually paid in. Most of the other eighty* 
seven per cent went into political slush 
funds or was lost through graft, 

"Meanwhile, the Korean peasant paid for 
his fertilizer not the reasonable price 
agreed to by the American authorities and 
the Korean government of |3*72 per hundred* 
pound bag but a n average of two or two and 






a half times that much* The tired Korean 
soil will not produce without fertiliser, 
out the farmers can't afford to improve 
their soil at such prices* ## why can«t 
the ICA call a halt to the irregularities 
and corruption that dissipate so much of 
the u*8» aid money put up by American 
taxpayers? To begin with, the ICA in 
Korea is not its own master. 1*16 channel 
of authority runs not only to the State 
Department and the White House but also 
to the u*S* Army officer who bears the 
imposing title of United Nations Com- 
mander in Korea... This makes for divided 
authority. The Army has always opposed 
any action that might conceivably dis- 
please the leaders of Korea's army..* 

"President Rhee, furthermore, is a 
shrewd propagandist with powerful friends 
in both houses of Congress and among key 
newspapers and news magazines* In 
railing to report many essential facts 
about the aid program in Korea, the 
American press must bear some of the 
blame for the situation as it now exists. 
For example , certain American newspapers 
and magazines whose reporters saw copies 

? *t? e ?? A r0 P° rt scoring irregularities 
in the distribution of fertilizer did 
not print the- story # » 

This poMta ignoring of the corruction of the Phee 

Si52?%?:E? li% t l V° *" A«rioa£ People n o?her h t e hS ?he 
SL it eciag ,°5 %h ® American taxpayer, but to the Korean 
mi??il t ! 6aa * far raore * a* 1957 it meant that over thrVe 
million Korean farmers during the crucial pre-harvest 

^aw%^/° r0ed t0 8UbSiS ' ° n bark * 8ra?n **^ ** 

-rt V i«? he ? # 1* *»?«" be noted, did accept some American 
m! 2 %- lm6d f ira P ro ^g tne efficiency of branches of 

his governments The National Police of the Rhee regime 
were generously supplied with American automatic weapons, 
u.s. Army machine guns and America n advisors. Its leader- 
ship cadres benefited considerably from training visits to 

f^l! J°i 1S ° f 2* E 5 8ar Hoo¥@rt ® '•B.I. and to that model 
fore® of law and order ~ The police Department of 

Chicago, Illinois* 
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However* even this iinlw pollog-mrmy had difficulty 

controlling the elections of l*56» Although *rposlM*n 
political organisers found it impossible to entsr many 
rural areas or to get opposition newspapers Into the police 

terrorized areas t the American supporters of ghee were nfcls 
to point to the election of the opposition candidate, John 
Chang, to the Ties pr©sid«»ej oTor Rhee 1 • eendldtte, Lee 
Kl Poong as proof of the existsnee of dsmocracy f afcil* 
blithely ignoring the fsot that after the *lueti<m 9 John 
Chang was forced toy several assassination atlsmpts If 
Hhee»s police-backed gunmen Into ttie barrleadad* armed 
seclusion of his hoae 9 

The strong showing mads by %h§ opposition in the earing 
of 1956 failed to Improve the political situation. The r*« 
action of Shee and his police to the growth end organisation 
of the anger of the people was to strengthen rwpr«* solve 
control over that part of the Korean electorate nost easily 
controlled - the sixty~flve peroont of the population con- 
sisting of the village peasantry* la addition* n^mmfn§ 
were taken to gag the prees end to strengthen foiled control 
over the elected bodlti on * local end national lovei # 

With the approach of the National assembly *ipcti**n of 
1958, Dr # Bhee succ®sd«d in dealing a death blow to th* one 
force that remained his most consistent end impi'ftOable 
enemy ~ the social dsmocr&t movement of geuth K*?rea» tflth 
the acquiescence of the right wing laaiart of the Democratic 
Party, who shar#d Dr. Rhoe«s fesr of the see lei 1st left, 
the entire leadership of the snti«Communlat Progressive 
Party was arrested and ssveral of the most prominent 
socialist leaders of south Korea mors brought %o trial for 
"contact and cooperation with & oommunist #itpiart*§« unit*" 
The socialist movement *as» in effect 9 outlaw*^* 

Prior to his ©xecution f the Rhee gov<*rnm*>nt surrounded 

the prison with tanks* bartend mire entanglements and an 
infantry battalion of the BOX Army under the pretense of 
preventing a "communist attempt at liberation" of the 

Progressive Party leader, Cho Bong Ahm* 

A few wdeke before the suppression ©f the socialist 
movement the author reoiivad an enthusiastic letter from 

a young Korean socialist who spoke of his groat hcp**s for 
his party in the coming national Aa«e»biy eUetiwt* The 
Progressive Party # he wrcte, planned no %hmw c nut Ion to 
the winds and openly ©merg© out of its s«mi~l<tgal at tit o by 
openly running more candidates in aora districts since be- 
fore the Korean 7<far # « With the polio© liquidation of the 
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Party scored sweeping victoria » , th f Defflo01 -atic 

police brought out a ra «iXn?f,, J +P he 0o «»*Tside the 
insure Rhee?a control ^?h« y n ° + - the , pea8ant e l e °*orate to 
and the Catholic le^derf ^t^V ?? 1 Assembly. John Chatlg 

Party denounced the elect ?L »« » ^ Wl 2 g °£ the Democratic 8 
terror." election as "a fraud upheld by police 

The American Press a nd the Rhee R eg i m e 

to thf^ee a Sv:rn±t e i« e t te r S (fpril 19, 1960) reprimand 
indignant edftlriallof the°AmarTo l00med » ^^S with the 
nation of American nnii+^f American press. But the indig- 
have been w£omSS bv th« ^ mA °^ ion leaders would 8 
elections, it »^^T he K° rean opposition in the 1956 
Irogre^ ^e^^f ^ >« n /!j°°»^ in 1956 when the 
durinft the iqw «i»*?4 8mash f d ! « »ould have been welcomed 
the winter n1^q&^ loW U * oul<i have bee * welcomed in 
Assembly™?' alain drL3°™t ^ K^T 8 of the National 
whipped by olftt Sfge Hat W^iSor"?? t0 ?5 S 13 ' 01 " 
been welcomed before, durina and fi-Sft 2 j " woul * have 
elections of tEis^pri^T^ Immediately after the 

best RiSs^tsraXi* S't^svr? 1 ' °? ^ is 

Zi£ i0 m \*°^ on the a 2er? 0an Xef ^oTi^o 
Time, magazine of May 12. 1953 desnitn « m ?~^ ~,,„ , ** 
aTToter intimidatiL ' Tt^ti, aea g" e "minor rural attempts 
tared it ^2 5 , n *Xi 5 roed °o of the franchise was regis- 

Politicians has SlStaMd'rtSlS.- anti - 8eVernfflent 

»rl«£ oT^otracy to 6 Jifh^ef^d^^^M^ 
Stolid b°e " 9 »W"?»vJ£:£r24 thlr ft v 

b£lot is L a L effeC ? + 1V V P ? 08it3LOn "* the *"*■ of the 

oaiiox. is sound, as it should be. -nils in » o^vo^.lt 

by consent of the goverened." a 8 overnment 

It is impossible to overemphasize the extent nf 

c^eV i u r o f' h thr a, l tng 2* J he »>" reglmean^theVeilberate 
«?»• S» U I 8 &b0Ut Korea * tt" onlv Publication to 
give any extensive coverage to the suppression of the 
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Korean social democrats and the imprisonment of their 
leaders* and to raise its small to ice in protest was the 
American socialist newspaper Labor Mtloj*.(lS) m an 
'art|,ole(14) dealing with the I958i HanoTua Assembly nine- 
tions. Labor Action p ut forth a 1 Radical analysis of the 
"Korean situation for the benefit of its several thousand 
.American readers. Copies were smuggled into South Iowa 
into the hands of Korean intellectual a • 

The attention of the Labor, Action analyst centered on 

the nature of the deadlock in whioh Khee held the opposi- 
tion* The opposition could not break through the police 
control of the rural areas. This fact, together with the 
increasing anger of the impoverished, exploited Kb re an 
people,' pointed ton and a revolutionary solution to the im- 
passe of Korean democracy. In the same issue of that 
publication a socialist writer went on to emphasize not 
only the necessity of a revolutionary overthrow of the 
Bhee regime through a smashing of the urban ntrv# c©nt«r« 
of the National Police, but also its feasibility datplte 
the presence on the scene of the forces of A»®rioa and 
Russia. 

In short, on the question of the Rhee regime, there 
was a world of difference between the editors of Time 

magazine and the Hew. York Times ' and... the American 
socialists* 



^Can^fq rjevplutlon 



In early 1959 the first public call for revolution 
was made in South Korea. In the Seoul new«paptr t j^gttp 
Hyang ghlnmun * the call for revolt appeared in an erEiole 
by Choo Yo Han. Ostensibly a discussion of Ferdinand A* 
Hermanns (of Notre Dame University) theory of the tyranny 
of the majority, the article ended with the following 
words: 

^Political logic bases the principle of 
the majority on tolerance, magnanimity and 
persuasion. A true majority f of course, is 
not expressed solely by elections. If 
elections are not capable of determining a 
true majority there may be another way of 
doing it. It is the way in which a true 
majority is decided by force # and that is 
what we call a revolution* The key to 
grasping the substance of the current 
crisis may lie in this point. w (15) 
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of jr v £n5°iL brie L< 0Urs ' after the appearance of that issue 
togfS w^th¥S<°? ^.^oet. of Seoul, the author 
logetner with the publisher were under arrest on the oharoe 

SL > r nf 8 r°" ? Ut the P° int had been «•*•. ^e artiolf 8 

tn-n«°# 8 t* £ a 2 and recited m hundreds of villages and 
towns of South Korea,, •■ 

of flo ^h t ir«-2 Urred %h i a 9 ril to the streets of the cities 
mob vio^I a ^ S not , aimply the outbreak of spontaneous 
Rom J ?iS ?; ^ e rarV ? and file socialists, the young 
laborers »l« democrats, the peasant men and women,, the ' 
aSd ™it«3^? P°?»- °f the towns and cities, were prepared 
thev^«r! in thei f ^termination to win out. And when 

SarkduZ e t^ aln , d6nied th8ir da <a°*ratic"rightsrthey 
the rt?,S«3?t n }£* ° nly Oourse l9ft °P 8n to them. Led by 
barrioatoR ?' * he y mar ? hed farmed into the fire of police 
United Nations with" JH\T^ ^ msri °™ Naders «£S the 
Ala orm.n 1( 5 ^4 of their P° wer had been either un- 
able or unwilling to give them - political democracy. 

aiSJiBSgftLav.idsnt Re7olfc , Tt . ? t.^n«th and We*kn flHflfln 

inri^I^! ©Instances surrounding the student-aed rebellion 
n ft ^ a f ^ h «• strengths and weaknesses as well as the 
*«££• facing tha democratic forces of Korea in the period 

-.^i?!? first P?.** 1 * t0 be not@d is the <*eep roots of the 

rebellion among tho lower class of Korean society! in the 

11/aI^IT 9 f ° r ? xam g l0 t it was not the students who in 
™° *^ i8iv V n 2 0tlnter broke th@ P° W0r ° f the police, but 

t^ IAk!°\°! w ? rkin « olass ^ ffie *i« And in Seoul the vic- 
tory of tho students was .assured not by Mr« Herter's 

flfv ^ I but ^ y . t *f e c ^« c ^iPt peasant soldiers of the 

i^m w>K Amy Division* Sent into Seoul under orders to 
suppress the revolt, the soldiers surrendered their tanks 
*o the students md refused to fire upon the rebels* '■ it 
was after this ©vent that the American Ambassador called 
upon mm to break the unhappy news to him that -he was 
rinienea* 

The origin of the student revolt in the southern 

cities of Kwangju t Hasan and pusan is significant # in a 
sons©* it was inevitable that, given the outbreak of a 
revolutionary struggle hy the Korean people, it should 
have begun in the towns and cities of the two southern 
provinces ©f Cholla Naado and Kyungsang Namdo. For during 
tho last hundred ys&rs of Korea's history these two 
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provinces have been the birthplace Of ««ry »re«n^M- 
movement of protest and revolt. It **• "" t J°? %~ e to 
there emerged the messianic n^i'« religion that cam o 
be known as Chundokyo . This movement ra l8 °* ™° ;' } r 
an end to oppression' "by »"« ^^^^^"ShrStlar.. 
women, and social justice. It *«*•£" J*** were mot with 
found devoted converts «* ' h& n La h"e "hit the strong 
peasant resistance movements. It *as her e ™^, lahed to 
m-P_<7oria 'Jar I Korean anarchist movement I10 "',""'7 1 . ft 

HT'Zlndfs L?' thirties *• *?« ^-^.S^S* 
wing nationalist movements received "first rW",™* 
from the impoverished lower «l\ s *f t £ e *^\?fbrutal 
two provinces were in 1958, at the "^'^Etio move- 
suppression, the stronghold of the sooiax U °"J" t 
ment of South Korea and of the trade union movement. 

But tho predominance of the students in tha loader- 
ship of the revolt in Seoul and other *"*•£•??*£,? „" 
to a disturbing fact - the disorganized state of labor ana 
farmer organizations as well as the f*°f e f a K one 
party able and willing to sieze the i«i" a ""« JSIoItly 
political force with its organization *J P»» f"^,, 
intact is the conservative Democrat lo W^,** ^gf J*. 
under control of its extreme right wing and its ™* ££ 
being swamped with the mass desertion of P°£"* ci ^® ^. 
Rheets Liberal Party. Everything points J^™**"" B *%£ 
gence as the party of the same elements *** ^ulodltoroa 
under the Bhee police state. Of °° u ^' the " b °™£ a party 
minority might split and form a now PfJ* But suctta par y 
would, judging from past programatic foments of Korea 
"liberals," offer little hope to the poor of tno ouioa 
and the impoverished paasantry. 

There are sians that the students remain suspicious 
of thlTonservaflvr opposition to Bhee and doubly "Jg- 1 ^ 
of the most likely ally of that group - Amer ica . During the 
fiahtihK in Seoul the students devoted one of thoir mass 
attacke e to the attempt to destroy a statue of Qonoral Mac 
Arthur. After the collapse of the Rhee gover rnwrt th» 
conservatives held a mass funeral oaremony to h » n ^™e ral 

s?udent dead. An American Army ^^^ZtloTioZ 
with flowers- in-hand participated. The students of 3fi oui 

voted in favor of a boycott of the ceremony. Duspito all 

Ine talk of Herter's "break" with «" pollola. of hi. pra- 

decessor, the Korean students were well aware of the meaning 

of Eisenhower's visit to Franco Spain as well as his 

intended visit, before the revolt, to gyngman Rnoe. 

American foreign policy does riot make radical shifts 
easily. Many of the students realize that the tomptation 
."" remain strong for America to back any group or strong- 
man who offers the slightest prospoot of preventing tho 
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students' revolt from developing into a revolutionary 
movemennr^is. ^ W °° n Heune ' 8 P eo P la ' s R^ublio 

The American State Department and the U.N.. of course 
can easily carry out the student demand for fee iC' 
Itl ?h! nn^tT 11 llb «i: t i" ^r all political parties!" 
rl^rl nf r ^^ins whetheFtoerica would welcome the 

imftr1 „ fln J^t\,« Aorea, tree of both Russian and 

factor i£ th« if 1 *®* Korea ~ ^ almost certain revolutionary 

African" foreifn a nni S ^ qU ° ° f ^ he Far East ' *> imaginative 7 
But »*?? foreign policy would welcome such an alternative. 

SJtJii bS ? lB ^ erB +°i either the democratic or Republican 
Strti™* ? Capable of leaking free of their realpolitik 
S VLat^^V W °T k for 8UCh « alternative? 

tr"jf* ?« +u l0n W ^ ich ^ erican liberals must be prepared 

*o answer in the coming period, 

a h«aw # rt »r F °T? i ? lllt L plaCed Upon the K ^^ students is 
¥v™L» m* / % +t 9 quiU Pow^le that in Cholla Namdo and 
^mgsang M&mdo the revolutionary and socialist sentiment of 

tmTl 5°2iSh%hi U /5 U ? th ? P" 1 "*** ocnscioZe^ to a 

l®v«l at «hich the students will realize that the natural 

ffi.^. ^ f f ^gle to achieve their democratic aspira- 

labor t^AZt l l B% * mVm T % resenting the interests of 

oSrtll^thi? til^t^** & ^f* 1 * ^wever, it is almost 

£T!n .*£!? # ra ? ks of %h% stud0 ^ rebels will be split 

S1E1!™?* °1 w**"/ 1 *" 1- * leaders to gain their 

allegUnoe. fhere are indications that both these 

processes are tmdemay in the respective areas. ' | 

B&.Bwoh for a Strongman and the Reorganisation 

of the Ko rean Socialist Movement * 



D««pit0 the resignation of Khee an uneasy truce exists 
In South Korea, The caretaker government of Huh Chung has 
given its tentative promise to the students, that in three 
month© time new elections will be held. In the meantime, 
the effective balance of power rests in the hands of the 
Korean anay* The new government has clamped martial law on 
many of the "trouble spots 1 * of South Korea. It is .an un- 
certain period. The forces of the right and left will 
aaneuver for a foothold # as Korea moves off the front 
pag#s of American newspapers a cloud of obscurity will 
descend upon the day-to-day events in Korea* Therefore 
it Is necessary to pay clo«o attention to two political 
©vents which have occurred in the last few wteks* 
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• The first is the attempt of the editorial "iters of 
Time magazine to build up the image of a new candidate for 
^he~role of an enlightened strongman of South Korea- For 
Kr. Luce's braintrust, the hero of the Korean Students* 
Revolt is General Song Yo Chan, Chief of Staff of the 
Korean Army. , According to Time magazine of May *> mm 
might still he there if it haXnot been for one man 
General Song Yo Chan..." The Time account goes on to re- 
late General Song's version of"?Ene overthrow o f *"* ™* 
Song through a series of conferences with Rhee brought about 

* assignation. In the Luce-Song version, **• g«Jf ^ne 
fused to fire upon the students because he "believed the 
students 1 demands were just *" 

The Luce publication fails to Inform its refers that 
on April 20 while. the fighting still raged in the streets 
of Seoul, General Song publicly vowed- that his troops 
" would , crush any further outbreaks wj^iout mercj> "(16) 
ThTJ^nWSxTa"i^rda were dulJTe^rdeT^Fcorrespon dents 
of the UPI, AP and Reuters news agencies, Moreover, 
elements of the 15th ROK division, under direct command of 
Song did fire on the students and did attempt to restore 
"orderT* on the basis of news despatches of the three 
news agencies cited above, the San Francisco CfargnjLcIo or 
April 20 reported: 

"In the capital city (Seoul) troops 
quickly cleared most streets and restored 
a brooding peace... The 1 5th ROK Division 
broke up daylong riots of 'students who at 
one point besieged Rhee in his mansion*,. 
But in northeastern Seoul, center of re- 
' sistence against Ehee's Liberal Party, 
■, hundreds of defiant demonstrators still 
roamed. Army tanks and truckloads of 
soldiers moved on that sector this 
' morning*" ■ , • " ■ ** * 

What happened when those tanks and soldiers met the 
students that morning? What happened to General Song's 
vow to crush, the revolt "without mercy?'* What caused the 
•ieowUfcace on the part of General Song? that ©Tening an 
ABC radio "correspondent speaking directly from Seoul re- 
■-•ported that .the events which had transpired in the city 
. "that day could a only be compared to the February Revolution 
'iii the'.Russia of 1917, in that the soldiers were openly 
fraternizing with the rebel students. It was the refusal 
of the rank a^id file soldiers of the 15th ROK Division to 
'fire on the students that brought about General Song* a 
overnight change of heart, and nothing else i flhen the 
dust cleared from the confrontation of the students and 
the army. 'the students found, that not only had General 

* Song come out on "their aide, " but the entire body of 
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Rhee«a Liberal Party as well. 

maneuver Tt^Zt^d™^"* £" !* B the "rst 
ttae next step ,a, t^^sh^^^C^ 8 ' ^° VOlt - 
that day a oo-npany of RCK soldi^s !»2f a£» '$$* 7 * 0n 
a Buddhist tenple to s ™^ *to K!fc^2**!f *$* ? onl P oun<1 ot 
to reorganize she social lnt L,!! *^- .* tIrst °P en "wve 
forenco'of soma onltatlr^ JET! 1 "?* ot Korea » »>• °°«- 
of General Sons. todilSS^ ** 1 »8«*»« Mspmraed by order 
labor.. po a8 ^? S * 3 !1m!i /? rmer ""fnbers of Half a dozen 
outlawed Pro^re^ivrpartv n/r^i 2 ^ 10118 ' deluding the 
an account to the mL r^C Z, Cho Bon * A 1 " 1 * According to 

told that «Sh pSb?& £&8ri! £ f? !» nhe eroupwaa 
law decreea." assemblies violated emergency martial 

it l^oSio^rthat^ir? ^ oet 4 ion « «^e* moatha away, 
the emergence of Lv^fftifSV 8 taklns 8te P 8 *° *™P*r 
of thS afude^al "£**£ ia Slikei°v th & t ? h ight ba « W 
succeed in preventing tee fJSJi+ni 7 S hat the 0sner al "ill 
Suoh an overt acto? » n i *!!? a lon of a s o°ialist party, 

the heated tampers 2f P thJ t rt£j;?£ re " 10 ? W0 i ad not »^ 
ooncwa of the teeriLn st!t« ^ S „? or f tay the »«•»<»» 
good grace* of thSilSStoSS! Departraent to ke8 P *» the 

the oolf^Ti^^'Lnith^he^:/ 111 bSar WatChin « to 
«ruggio for Korean democracy will once again begin to form. 
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(1> Louise Yim. "My Forty Year Fight for Korea» (A*A* *m, 
Inc., Hew York, 1951) pp 229, contains an account of 
Lyuh Woon Hounds meeting with General Abe. 

(2) S* Grant Meade, "American Military Government in Korea, " 
(King's Crown Press, Columbia University, New York, 
1951 t ) pp 5S« 

(3) U.M« Document A/& 75 A dd g i PP 117 * 

uS A '7igfall Green, "The Epic of Korea," (Public Affairs 
W Pressf Washington, D.C., 1950,) PP 58-70, contains the 

sources and a discussion of the ordinances issued by 

the AMG in Korea* 

(5) E. Grant Meade, "American Military Government in Korea," 
pp 165. 

(6) Tak, H.J.. "Development of Trade Unionism in Korea, » 
an" article in the Chungang Economic Review, July 1956, 
(Seoul, Korea). Prof* Tak' s figures are from tno 
"Year Book of Korean Economy," published by the Bank 
of Korea (Seoul), 

(7) The process of the breakup of the People's Republic 
varied in different provinces and cities* In soma 
cases tho presence of the Americans on the scene was 
sufficient to mobilize the dormant conservatives 
within the people's Republic to break with it* IJ 
some regions, however, the People's Republic and their 
militia, the Chianderi, were not dislodged until 
military force was brought to bear upon them, 

(8) Tak, H.J., Chungang Economic Review, July 1956 -In 

considering Prof . Tak' s startling disclosures on what 
happened to the labor movement of Korea under American 
rule, it should be noted that Prof. Tak is a staunch 
anti-communist and pro-American in his sympathies, 

(9) "Voice of Korea," Aug. 15, 1957, Washington, D.C. 

(10) Louise Yim, "My Forty Year Fight for Korea," pp B72-73. 

(Louise Yim was a member of the South Korean delega- 
tion to the U.N.) 

(11) "Voice of Korea," March 20, 1948. 



(18) North Korean agriculture in contrast to South Koroa 
did not suffer from the severe exploitation and 
impoverishment of tenant farmer. «a did thS ISuth 

S?il!2eTti y a fZ^ ^f 88 ? laad r^om measures »ero 
?nd«n««l^? f 8 r eat 0Xtent to ****** the power of 

i^T^i^^iinT^: brte8 their prodSctive 

Socialiat ?•«« he organ ot tne ^dependent 

(14) Labor Action, June 2, 1956, New York. 

(18) Now York Time*, March 1, 1959. 

(16) San Wancieco Chronicle, April 80, 1960. 

A »ort 8|bT,|oKraphto B i introducin g t tha Kor aan Pro bw 

ara^iSoS^ijssTf •&»}£• that even to ^- 

lalbridfa M f28^ ' J? rc ? ftfrti " Harvard university Press, 
25oi deki^^rwlV E V no8t °°*°**e *** invaluable* 
ltoM»«rii7? g *u bot ? Hu8Bl an and American policies in 

§£uth Kor" ** *•*"" ° f the reglme8 ot * orth «* 
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£? ii? l ??V ork P ro ^ t(ies a wealth of material In the torn 

of detailed accounts of the operation of the AMG in the 

ES^2°Jh J *"}******>• I* !• ^ aotuality the only 

source that deals to atty extent with the People's 
Republlo of 1945* F 
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